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HUNDRED BOUNDARIES AND THE ELEPHANT BELL 
By Gretchen Knief Schenk 


Talk given before the Iowa Library Association 
September 30, 1949 


Some months ago our literary air- 
man, Wolfgang Langewiesche was en- 
gaged in ferrying an airplane from 
Long Island to Sumatra, a distance of 
some 12,000 miles. It wasn’t a stunt 
or an imperialistic enterprise. It was 
simply to help get more oil out of the 
ground. An easy trip. 

Yet the whole flight was marred by 
boundaries, man-made _ boundaries 
which could not be seen from the air, 
which really didn’t exist except as men 
had created them. Thirty-seven fron- 
tiers had to be crossed by Lange- 
wiesche and his co-pilot. Perhaps 
some of you read his account in Har- 
pers Magazine—how the red tape would 
have kept a whole Chinese village 
alive for a year. The man hours con- 
sumed in getting visas and permits, 
and conversely the hours consumed 
in issuing them. The extra flying 
time at $100 an hour; the hotel bills; 
the cable charges; the customs bonds. 
Altogether, Langewiesche estimated 
that about $5,000 worth of the world’s 
resources were used up simply in use- 
less and inane motion. “Friction 
loss,” the engineers would call it. 

Now as we think about this plight 
of the airman crossing 37 frontiers in 
a flight of 12,000 miles, with all the 
hindrances and obstacles described, 
we inadvertently think, “how silly !— 
in an air age, to insist on the same 
procedures that were used when sail- 
ing ships and ox carts were the prin- 
cipal mode of transportation and it 
mattered little how long a journey 
took.” In air-age we need a new ap- 
proach. We need a single clearance 
which will expedite the flight. Cross- 
ing international boundaries should be 
as simple in this age of high-speed 
transportation as crossing state lines 
is with us. 

But let’s apply this to something 
very close to our own lives—our li- 
braries. Before we criticize interna- 
tional procedures, how about our own 
boundaries and the “friction loss” we 
sometimes cause our patrons. No pa- 


tron has probably ever used up $5,000 
of the world’s resources in getting 
books from our libraries, but that is 
no excuse not to look at our boundar- 
ies—hundreds of them. Patrons must 
cross them constantly at considerable 
trouble to themselves, when often 
they are just artificial as those 
crossed between Long Island and Su- 
matra. 

Take the matter of the borrower’s 
card. Were a reputable citizen of Du- 
buque to be issued a card, or one from 
Muscatine or Council Bluffs or any- 
where else in the state, and the li- 
brarian there had accepted him as a fit 
person to enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of the public library, is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he would be 
unfit to use the Des Moines library, or 
the one at Ames or Sioux City? In 
other words, why not one library visa 
for the entire state? And if not for the 
state as a whole, can’t we start with 
one or more counties honoring each 
other’s cards? The matter of non- 
resident fees, deposits, changes of ad- 
dress can all be adjusted IF we are 
willing to eliminate the man-made 
boundaries for our patrons. 

Books, too, know no boundaries— 
yet, even today, book collections are 
frequently too static to serve our citi- 
zens to the best advantage. Informa- 
tion is tied down to one locality be- 
cause of the often mistaken notion 
that certain items are irreplaceable. 
We recently had such an experience in 
Mississippi in the course of our sur- 
vey. A well-known author from a 
neighboring state, himself a college 
librarian, who would certainly guard 
well any material entrusted to his 
care, had requested permission to bor- 
row some rather rare, though by no 
means irreplaceable, magazines. 
Through a mistaken sense of guar- 
dianship the board refused him per- 
mission, necessitating a very incon- 
venient journey by the college librar- 
ian. 

Granted that there are items so 
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rare they cannot be loaned. Those 
should rightly. belong in a research 
library and not in a library designed 
for general use. Knowledge must be 
fluid, going where it is needed, with- 


out hampering boundaries. Patrons 
care not one whit which library owns 
the books they need. All they want, 
is to use them—and use them freely. 
Use, not ownership should be the cri- 
terion of good library service in this 
streamlined age. 

And then consider the situation in 
regard to trained librarians. They, 
too, are tied down by boundaries in 
many instances. We know we don’t 
have enough trained catalogers, chil- 
dren’s librarians, young people’s li- 
brarians, adult librarians, audio-visual 
aid librarians—any kind of trained 
librarians. Yet, because of the way 
in which our libraries are organized 
and supported, we chain such ability 
and training as we may have avail- 
able down to one library system, 
sometimes to a single library. 

Certainly not all librarians would 
enjoy belonging to a mobile staff, with 
responsibilities covering all the librar- 
ies in one or several counties. Yet 
you and I know that that is where our 
real problems lie. We must spread our 
manpower over a wider territory, 
without regard to boundaries, IF li- 
brary service is to grow. 

This will require a reorientation 
in the thinking of our library staffs 
and our library boards. Beyond that 
it will require a change in outlook on 
the part of our appropriating bodies 
and our governmental units. But 
don’t despair. Transportation today 
makes a travesty of boundaries. We 
don’t refuse to shop in our neighbor- 
ing town, or county, or even state. 
Down where I come from we shop in 
Pensacola, Florida, and save a few 
cents sales tax generally collected by 
the state of Alabama. When we want 
the very best in medical care we go 
to New Orleans or Atlanta, and they 
send their specialists to us, if neces- 
sary. So, why shouldn’t library serv- 
ices by specialists be freed of bound- 
aries? 

This reorientation will not come 
over night, nor will it come in all 
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sections at the same time. Cultural 
and social lag will enter into the pic- 
ture. Some counties, and some states, 
like some countries, are quite well 
satisfied with conditions as they are, 
little realizing that the bell is tolling 
for them also. This is equally true of 
libraries. The need for cooperation to 
achieve better library service for our 
patrons seems far, far away. As one 
librarian replied, when asked whether 
she would be willing to undertake the 
extension of service to TVA workers 


‘through her library: “I think not. I 


have a nice library. I have my library 
board where I want them and this 
would be just too much trouble.” 
Luckily that is not the attitude of 
most librarians, otherwise this coun- 
try would have even more than 35 
millions of people without service! 
Let’s look more closely at this mat- 
ter of breaking down barriers and 
extending service. There have been 
enough studies of library service in 
recent years since the rash of sur- 
veys has hit the profession to demon- 
strate that no library is an island un- 
to itself. In New York, the richest 
state, there were libraries which 
spent less than $50 a year on books 
and whose total income amounted to 
less than eight hundredths of a cent 
per capita. In contrast one library re- 
ceived $12 per capita, which was just 
as wasteful, since the population 
served was not large enough to war- 
rant such expenditure. In Mississip- 
pi, the range is between eight hun- 
dredths of a cent and $1.02 per capita. 
Yet if we were to take a group of li- 
braries within a certain income range, 
remove all identification marks, broad- 
cast them from an airplane, and let 
them fall where they may, not enough 
difference would be noted in most 
cases to cause a headline in the local 
papers. Same Carnegie building, 
same books, same librarian. That is 
bitter medicine for the folks who 
speak pridefully of “our” library or 
even “my” librarv. In other words, we 
must recognize first of all that library 
service to our citizens CAN be im- 
proved through cooperative action. 
We can through cooperation supply a 
better and larger stock of books, a 





wider range of services in the audio- 
visual aids, a service that our citizens 
cannot get at the drug store or at the 
rental library. Best of all, we can 
spread the talents and abilities of our 
trained librarians over a much wider 
area, so that more of our local li- 
brarians would have the guidance and 
counsel of a trained staff available 
on call and our citizens would have 
the services of trained librarians 
available when and as needed. 

No doubt many of you are thinking, 
well if we are to cooperate along these 
lines, if we are to break down barriers, 
who is to pay for this idealism? We 
can’t get enough money for the li- 
brary now, let alone talking Jones- 
town, and Smithtown and Allentown 
and the supervisors of North, South, 
East and West counties into cooper- 
ating. They have never before coop- 
erated on anything else in their lives 
and they will hardly start on the li- 
brary. 

This dissension, of course, is large- 
ly due to boundary ideas sowed long 
years ago. Old forms of government 
based on small units, each one suffici- 
ent unto itself. Poor roads probably 
contributed their share, when it took 
a day to travel seven miles. When the 
world was simple in its needs there 
was often a lack of understanding of 
the benefits of cooperation. Each one 
could provide his own wants and ne- 
cessities, except in haying, threshing, 
butchering, and other neighborly ac- 
tivities. 

Today the world is getting so com- 
plex that the reverse is true. Library 
service must be done jointly to bene- 
fit the citizen who pays the bill. Too 
many and varied books are published 
for a single, medium-sized library to 
supply even a relatively few of them. 
Too, many varied services can and 
should be made available, and, as all 
of us know, there are too few trained 
librarians to carry on the work. 

How, then, can citizens be per- 
suaded to eliminate these bothersome 
boundaries of cities, towns, and coun- 
ties, to set up larger library centers in 
the form of county or multi-county 
libraries? How can they be made to 
see that a county library as such can 
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often be as weak in personnel, serv- 
ices, and support as a village library, 
and that several counties must join 
together to provide really adequate 
service for citizens? 

How can library service be made 
vital to them, when they and their 
parents and grandparents have done 
without it all these decades? 

Library service is one of those 
services which comes when the essen- 
tials of living have been provided. 
Food, clothing and shelter top the list. 
This stage has now been reached for 
some decades in Iowa and other cen- 
tral states which boast of their high 
literacy rate. Paraphrasing St. Paul 
asking Timothy to bring his cloak, 
but especially his books and parch- 
ments, we have occasionally asked for 
books, but much oftener for the 
cloak, the fine homes, cars, and other 
outward material refinements. The 
things of the spirit have lagged. 

These things of the spirit probably 
lagged for a very good reason. Iowa 
is a farming state and at the end of 
the day the body was too tired to al- 
low the mind the pleasure of much 
reading. There are days even now 
that we cannot keep our eyes open 
when the harvest is at its peak or 
when planting time keeps us in the 
field almost constantly. 

Yet the variations between life in 
the city and the country are rapidly 
disappearing. Good roads, the radio, 
dozens of magazines, the motion pic- 
ture have all helped to erase the dif- 
ferences between the life my grand- 
mother lived on a farm in Indiana 
after the Civil War and the life I lead 
with all modern conveniences you 
might mention right at hand. 

So we can appeal to the need for 
equalizing library opportunities for 
our children and ourselves as well. 
Residents of cities have been allowed 
to tax themselves for library service 
for over 50 years in most states. Rur- 
al residents are just now getting the 
privilege. In one state that I know of 
it took rural residents 32 years to 
fight a county library law through the 
legislature! So it is a privilege. 

In presenting the matter of a tax 
for library service, we can always 
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demonstrate that it is one of the few 
constructive taxes which remain to 
us today. Too much of our tax dollar 
today must go into the services offer- 
ing no improvement in living, no fu- 
ture benefits for ourselves and our 
children. The library tax is a tax 
benefiting those who come after us, 
a legacy which we can leave in trust 
for the improvement of society in gen- 
eral. Had all of us read and taken to 
heart Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”, the 
course of history might have been 
radically altered and many of our 
loved ones might be alive today. If 
those of us in business would have 
available the services of good librar- 
ies, our opportunities to duplicate the 
experience of the Boston fruit ped- 
ler who used the business services of 
the Boston Public Library and there- 
by amassed a fortune, might be con- 
siderably improved. The library tax 
is a beneficial tax. 

In the matter of the library tax, it 
is definitely wise not to deny that li- 
brary service costs money. “Free” 
library service is a fallacy, and to 
claim that it is free is almost an in- 
sult to the intelligence. Adults know 
that you must pay for what you get, 
and that good library service cannot 
be picked off the next tree, just for 
the asking. Your Woodbury County 
people used the correct tactics in ex- 
plaining just exactly what the cost 
would be to the average land owner. 
Once the truth is understood, as you 
saw to it that it would be under- 
stood, there is little complaint. In 
fact, supervisors in Mississippi have 
been known to announce that the li- 
brary tax was one tax nobody ever 
complained about. And that, in the 
poorest state in the Union! 

Of course, there are always citizens 
who are opposed to any increase in 
taxes, but not to library service. If 
confronted with the choice of whether 
they would prefer to continue to pay 
for wars and prisons or for libraries 
—library service wins. No doubt you 
have heard the classic story of the 
vote in one Louisiana parish. There, 
you know, they still use the old 
French system of counting both the 
individual vote and the amount cf 








property voted. In other words if 
three tax payers voted yes on a propo- 
sition but owned only $50,000 worth 
of property, and one owning $100,000 
worth of property voted no, the propo- 
sition would fail. Well, in this in- 
stance the matter of the parish or 
county library was up for vote and 
the largest tax payer was opposed to 
it. Just as he came to cast his vote 
he found a neighbor woman crying 
bitterly at the booth. She told him 
she had heard he was opposed to it 
and that would be sure to take away 
the library on which they had learned 
to depend so much. “Oh,” he said, “if 
it means that much to you, I’ll vote 
for it’ —and he did! One case in 
which a woman’s tears saved a li- 
brary. 

Library service can also be sold to 
tax payers (at least to some of them) 
on the proposition that it rounds out 
the state’s educational system and 
conserves the taxpayer’s education 
dollar. Libraries complete the educa- 
tion which is costing the state of 
Iowa so many millions each year. Of 
course, there are always those people 
like the state budget officer in a not too 
distant state who boasted at the li- 
brary commission’s budget hearing: 
“My wife and I are both graduates of 
the state university and we haven’t 
read a book since.” Or the state legis- 
lator, also a university graduate, who 
boasted that “I sell all the reading 
anybody wants for a quarter in my 
drugstore” whereupon the field 
worker shot back quick as a flash, 
“But even Good Housekeeping now 
costs 35 cents.” 

There are exceptions, luckily, be- 
cause in general the average citizen 
recognizes the role of the public li- 
brary in rounding out the education 
of an American. 

In selling library service to citizens, 
imitation plays a strong part. Good, 
effective county and multi-county li- 
braries sell library service more read- 
ily very often than much talking. A 
weak, languishing library system is 
nothing worth imitating. 

This was very clearly demonstrated 
to us during the time I was in Wash- 
ington State. The first time six coun- 





ty libraries were voted in, nobody paid 
much attention. But two years later 
some of the supervisors, and certainly 
the Washington Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, had gotten wise. There was one 
apple county, in particular. For some 
reason, one of the supervisors told 
his Grange that the other county li- 
braries organized two years earlier 
had been failures. It was an exceed- 
ingly foolish lie, because the Granges 
in the well organized counties got 
VERY busy and corrected that bit of 
misinformation in no uncertain terms. 
The supervisor was roundly beaten 
and immediately turned around and 
helped to organize the new county li- 
brary in every way. One of the east- 
ern Washington wheat counties had a 
similar though different experience. 
The supervisors, when they saw that 
the vote had been successful, deliber- 
ately set out to scotch the new library 
by appointing five known anti-county 
library members to the new county 
library board. It was a desperate 
situation but a citizenry determined 
to have a county library as good or 
better than the neighboring county, 
backed up the work of a hard work- 
ing, equally determined county librar- 
ian. Four of the county library board 
members capitulated and finally also 
worked for good county library serv- 
ice. The fifth would not give his fel- 
low board members, his wife, or him- 
self the satisfaction of admitting the 
error of his ways. 

Yes, library service can be sold to 
citizens. But, can it be sold to librar- 
ians and board members? That 
sounds like a silly question but true. 
If we are going to embark on a pro- 
gram of cooperation between librar- 
ies, how are we going to make sure 
that each gets its “due”? Well, what 
I’m going to say now will sound like 
a paradox, after urging the elimina- 
tion of library boundaries. But you 
remember Frost’s poem “Good Fences 
Make Good Neighbors.” It wasn’t the 
fences, but the understanding of each 
one’s. responsibilities. Cooperation 
presupposes business agreements. It 
does not mean giving free services or 
charging nominal fees which have no 
meaning in relation to cost. 
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If there are to be service agree- 
ments, let them be on a businesslike 


basis. Our cities do not give away 
free fire protection, free police pro- 
tection, or collect garbage outside the 
city limits. Yet, in many instances, 
they consider it “good public rela- 
tions” to open the local public library 
to county residents. They are only 
willing to do that because library 
service in their minds doesn’t cost 
much! It’s cheap, so it can be given 
away free. 

Then what happens? It takes away 
the incentive for county residents to 
improve their own library service. 
More than one library organizer has 
been baffled by the local resident who 
says: “Why should I vote for a coun- 
ty library system which will cost me 
two or three dollars a year when I 
can get all the books I want at the 
Carnegie Library in town for a dol- 
lar?” Our eagerness to expand, our 
generosity to spread the gospel of 
books and reading has been our own 
undoing in many cases. 

On the other hand, more than a 
handful of residents voted for the 
King County public library in Seattle, 
because it has been announced that IF 
the library were approved, a contract 
would be made with the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, whereby the county li- 
brary would absorb the $3 annual 
non-resident fee charged by the 
Seattle Library. The $3 fee actually 
reflected the cost of service to non- 
residents, yet it was high enough to 
make the cost of county library serv- 
ice reasonable by comparison. 

Sometimes it isn’t necessary to 
base the business arrangement on an 
exchange of money. It can be done 
through services. A classic example of 
that is the arrangement between two 
county libraries, where a part of the 
territory of one is more conveniently 
served by the other. The first one 
provides the books, the second the 
supervision. 

Much more needs to be done in 
studying costs of materials and serv- 
ices in our libraries. The recent Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry has produced some 
extremely interesting cost sudies in 
rclation to the size of the library unit. 
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Where we formerly talked in terms of 
$4,000 and $6,000, and then $25,000 
and $25,000 and $37,500, as the sup- 
port for one library unit, the cost 
study is much more interested in the 
number of people served. The study 
brought out the fact that the library 
system serving a population of no 
less than 200,000 could provide the 
greatest number of books, provide the 
greatest variety of services, and — 
employ the best staff at the best sal- 
aries. The cooperative unit serving 
200,000 or more people is in a posi- 
tion to provide our citizens with the 
quality and quantity of services 
which our larger, better supported 
city libraries now offer their readers. 
In other words, we are actually 
cheating the citizens who pay our 
salaries and whose interests we should 
further if we do not work toward this 
goal. 

In Iowa, as in so many of our states, 
this will mean that several counties 
must join together in providing such 
library service and that all existing 
libraries, far from being afraid of this 
new thing that is sure to come, will 
work together toward one grand ob- 
jective. That happened in Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, where the trustees of 
the 21 small libraries surrounding the 
city of Buffalo formed a trustees as- 
sociation and met to discuss their 
common problems. They were all the 
same: Not enough money, not enough 
books, buildings that were outmoded, 
a shortage of local librarians (20 of 
them didn’t have enough money to 
hire a trained librarian) and all the 
same problems you all have. The for- 
mation of the Erie County Library, 
today the largest county library in 
the country, since it also serves the 
city of Buffalo, was no accident. The 
trustees shaped it the way they 
wanted it to grow to meet the needs 
of their people. 


When we speak of this multi-coun- 
ty library system, the first questions 
naturally are: “What will become of 
our local library? Will I lose my job? 
And what responsibilties will our li- 
brary board have?” 


As far as the job goes, there aren’t 











enough librarians of any kind today, 
either trained or untrained. So we 
desperately need all we have. There 
is no question of “losing” a job. The 
same is true of the local library. We 
need many more libraries, distribu- 
tion centers to which citizens can come 
for their information and book needs. 
Rather than doing away with any li- 
braries, we will build new foundations 
under them, strengthening them 
with a better book stock, more and 
different types of services, and advi- 
sory services from more trained li- 
brarians. 


Oh, yes, and the trustees. For the 
first time many of the boards will get 
a chance to do the job which they 
can do best. No longer will it be 
necessary to spend precious time ap- 
proving bills and debating on the 
kinds of catalog cards to buy. For 
the first time there will be a chance to 
do some real community work:—in 
many cases, conducting film forums, 
discussion groups and interpreting 
the library to the community in 
countless ways. For the first time, 
very often, there will be other librar- 
ians to help solve local library prob- 
lems. In fact, I wish I could introduce 
you to some of these “relieved” 
boards, so that you could see for your- 
selves the rejuvenation that takes 
place. They are busy about library © 
business that really matters to the 
community. 


Does this sound all too idealistic to 
you ever to be achieved? Does this 
sound as though the program will re- 
quire millions and be achieved only 
in the millenium? 


It requires three items to be 
achieved, none of which is out of your 
or any other state’s reach. First and 
foremost is a strong state library 
agency. I don’t care what you call it. 
In some states, it’s the state library, 
some the library commission, some 
the state board for libraries. It’s all 
the same. It is the source of informa- 
tion and guidance to which the citi- 
zen can turn for help on library mat- 
ters, and the sparker to arouse citi- 
zen action when necesary. No state 
library association is worth its salt if 





it does not consistently and indefat- 
igably work for better support and 
stronger organization of its state li- 
brary agency. 

This stronger organization also 
means a reorientation of fhe field of 
service of the state agency and its 
personnel. Too often our state agen- 
cies have been the step children of 
state government, so that we did not 
find the best salaries and the best per- 
sonnel there where our citizens and 
librarians were entitled to find their 
wisest leadership in library matters. 
The situation is gradually changing, 
and the plea for strong state agencies 
which Ralph Munn made years ago 
when he was president of the ALA is 
gradually being realized from one end 
of the country to the other. And 
rightly so, because when citizens look 
for guidance in the organization and 
management of their library service, 
they should rightly expect to find it in 
their state government. When librar- 
ians look for guidance and inspiration 
to their leadership, that, too, should 
be found in their state library agency. 

The second factor is the state li- 
brary association. Sometimes the as- 
sociation is only small. Sometimes 
there are only a few leaders in the 
group. But, Arise and Go! The de- 
termination to eliminate unnecessary 
boundaries, the planning for state- 
wide library improvement, the devel- 
opment of these larger units of serv- 
ice that we discuss so glibly, but which 
depend on action for their final suc- 
cess, can all come if the state library 
association members so determine. 
Do you really know what a state li- 
brary association can actually accom- 
plish to bring a state library system 
up to standard? I wish I could tell 
you just a few of the many instances 
on record. Get discouraged? Certain- 
ly. Always have someone putting a 
wet blanket on every proposition? 
Yes, indeed. But the Association 
made up of individual members who 
have vision cannot and will not be 
downed, provided the association has 
a plan of action and knows where it 
is going. That includes all librarians 
from all types of libraries. If even 
one or two objectives are accom- 


plished at each legislative session or 
from one meeting to another, progress 
will be astounding. 

Finally there is the elephant bell. 
It is a globular piece of brass shaped 
like a cage with a button extended on 
top and a cheap metal clapper inside. 
The sides of the bell are broken like 
cat claws. The bell may be as small 
as a match box or as big as a man’s 
hat. 

One bell buttoned to an elephant’s 
halter strap would never be heard. 
But use ten, a dozen, a hundred or 
two hundred and the elephant’s ap- 
proach is unmistakable. One library 
or one citizen pressing for action on 
a library problem will hardly be heard. 
But Woodbury County residents knew 
the value of the elephant bell. They 
aroused the members belonging to at 
least 19 groups. They told them their 
story. They aroused their interest, 
even their ire in some cases. They 
rang and rang and rang in unison un- 
til not a citizen of Woodbury County 
escaped the impact of the county li- 
brary campaign. They explained the 
rather complicated county library law 
in simple terms. They used every 
method of publicity known, spreading 
the news through the elephant bell of 
good public relations. 

Those who keep ringing the ele- 
phant bells aren’t afraid of obstacles. 
The elephantine truth regarding li- 
brary service is bigger and more pow- 
erful than any small enemy, large as 
he may appear in some cases. A state 
association such as yours can gather 
immeasurable strength from just your 
united action on whatever subject 
you may decide to act jointly. You 
CAN get that figure of 44 per cent of 
your population without library serv- 
ice down to 4 per cent and then, .4 
per cent until it is wiped out. You 
can do it IF you will to do it. You can 
bring to the citizens of your state the 
kind of library service which the state 
with the highest literacy rate in the 
country rightly ought to have. 

It can’t be done in one biennium to 
be sure. But the elephant bell will 
help you, announcing that good, mod- 
ern library service costs money, but 
that it still is the best buy for the 
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money in an age when anything cost- 
ing less than a million dollars sounds 
like a bargain! 

OUTSTANDING TRUSTEE 
HONORED BY THE IOWA 
LIBRARIES 

One of the incidents that made the 
1949 Iowa Library Convention mem- 
orable was the honor paid to Mrs. 
C. H. MecNider by the group of libra- 
rians and library trustees. 

At the Trustee dinner, Thursday, it 
was decided to appoint a committee 
to suggest the names of trustees who 
had distinguished themselves by their 
service to the library they served. At 
a later meeting the committee selected 
Mrs. McNider as the one to receive 
such a citation this year. The report 
was given at the banquet Friday 
night, by Mrs. Curtis Amen and ap- 
proved by standing vote by all pres- 
ent. 

Mrs. McNider was selected because 
of her untiring efforts, since 1888, to 
provide library privileges for all in 
Mason City and the surrounding area. 
She was instrumental in getting the 
Library Tax and served on the library 
board appointed by the mayor for the 
reorganized library. 

She started agitation for the new 
library, toward which Andrew Carne- 
gie donated $20,000. She and Mr. Mc- 
Nider raised the additional $10,000 
for its construction. She was elected 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the new library. In 1936 she was 
elected president for the third time, 
an office which she still holds. 

She solicited and organized gift 
books and magazines and made them 
available for the rural schools in the 
county. The rural children became 
library patrons after the rural schools 
made contracts with the Mason City 
library. This was a natural step .o- 
ward the present county-wide system, 
by which the entire rural area of the 
county has library service. 

The six acre park, in which the 
present library is located, was pre- 
sented to the city for the site of the 
library. She has supervised the plant- 
ing and care of the grounds. 

The Cerro Gordo Bookmobile is the 
result of her determination that books 


be made accessible to all the people of 
the county. She made the first gift 
and the balance of the funds have 
been raised from people of Mason City 
and the county. 

“Mrs. McNider eats and sleeps in 
the white house across the street but 
her heart belongs to the library for 
which she is chiefly responsible. She 
would scoff at such an idea because 
she gives all credit to our able libra- 
rian, with whom she is completely co- 
operative . . . We honor Mrs. C. H. 
MecNider, not for her financial gifts, 
of which there have been many, but 
for her gift of sixty years of devotion 
to the extension of library service.” 


STATE LIBRARY MEETING 

Everyone said it was an unusually 
good meeting and everyone can’t be 
wrong about the same thing at the 
same time. From Thursday morning 
when registration began and the early 
arrivals among the trustees found a 
welcome and some hot coffee at the 
Des Moines Public Library, with Mrs. 
Stanwood as hostess, to the sound of 
the gavel that closed the last business 
meeting, things went smoothly and 
the 305 participants were pleased. 

A revised constitution was adopted 
by those attending. They also elected 
and crowned a queen, visited Mere- 
dith Publishing plant, had a mixer at 
the new Art Center, with Des Moines 
Library Club playing the part of host, 
met in small groups to discuss the 
problems peculiar to colleges, catalo- 
gers, hospital libraries, trustees and 
children’s libraries, and in general 
session to hear the programs that had 
been arranged by Elizabeth Lilly and 
the Eexcutive Board. 

Friday morning books were discus- 
sed from various standpoints. Victor 
P. Haas, Book Editor, Omaha World- 
Herald, Christine Smith, Des Moines 
Technical School Librarian, and Rich- 
ard Farley, newly arrived librarian at 
Drake University, discussed the cur- 
rent crop of books with Forrest 
Spaulding acting as moderator. 

Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, of 
Summerdale, Alabama spoke on li- 
brary extension in the afternoon, us- 
ing the intriguing title “The Hundred 
Boundaries and the Elephant Bell.” 








Her talk is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The audience was fairly brought to 
their feet by the talk by Mrs. Edna 
Spies ot Dixon, the farmer’s wife who 
decided that the boys and girls in 
Scott County should have books as 
well as the children in Davenport — 
and then set about doing something 
about it. Her talk was a rousing dem- 
onstration of what vision and persis- 
tence, in good measure, can do in 
starting a movement. The Bookmo- 
bile and the present county library 
vote are results of her efforts. 

At the dinner, Friday evening, a 
lovely queen, Lucile Miller of Iowa 
Falls, was crowned by Victor Haas. 
Mrs. Ray Deibert of Sac City, mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, pre- 
sented the queen and her attendants 
who were announced with trumpet 
and drum. William F. Riley, former 
president of Iowa Library Associa- 
tion, presided at the banquet. Mr. 
Haas again held his audience breath- 
less as he talked about the books he 
knows and the responsibility of the 
librarian in getting them read. 

The program, Saturday morning 
was of interest to all. Recruiting was 
presented by Marybelle McClelland of 
State Teachers College, and supple- 
mented by the experiences along re- 
cruiting lines in school, college and 
public libraries. 

Mrs. O. W. Harris, who feels like a 
librarian but “is beginning to act like 
a trustee” tried to answer the ques- 
tion, “Where do librarians come 
from?” She outlined some of the op- 
portunities offered in Iowa for getting 
some library training and emphasized 
the importance of getting professional 
training. 

Some of the attractions of meetings 
of special sections were a talk to Chil- 
dren’s and School librarians by Bill 
Martin, originator of “Little Squeegy 
Bug” and “Chicken Chuck’’, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Secretary 
of the National Conference of Ameri- 
can Folklore for Youth. Dr. Pilant 
spoke at the Saturday breakfast. 

Special mention should be made of 
the Publicity luncheon planned and 
carried out by Mrs. Mary Woodward, 


chairman, and her efficient committee, 
Geraldine Brinkman and Claribel Som- 
merville. The invisible press was sa- 
luted, Betty Wells appeared in person, 
and proper acknowledgment was 
made to all who had contributed to 
the success of the year’s program. 

The Trustees’ dinner planned by 
Mrs. Curtis Amen, chairman of the 
group, was successful both in attend- 
ance and in the panel discussion led 
by Judge T. G. Garfield. “What makes 
a good trustee” was the question, an- 
swered in various ways by E. B. Still- 
man of Clear Lake; Don Berry of In- 
dianola; A. C. Nielson of Des Moines; 
Mrs. R. J. Frisch of Garner; Joyce E. 
Nienstedt of Iowa City, and J. Archer 
Eggen of Cedar Rapids. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

President: Florence Butler, Sioux 


-City Public Library. 
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President-elect: Norman L. Kilpat- 
rick, Associate Director of University 
Libraries, Iowa City. 

ALA Representative: Beryl Hoyt, 
Librarian, Simpson College, Indianola. 

Treasurer: Arlene Russell, Libra- 
rian, Waverly Public Library. 

Executive Board Member: Mrs. 
Scott Jordan, Trustee, Fairfield, Iowa. 

NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 

Adair—Minnie A. Uhling has been 
appointed librarian, filling the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of Mrs. Leora 
Byers. 

Alta Vista—Mrs. Joe Menges is 
serving as librarian, succeeding Mrs. 
Herbert Pease. 

Atlantic—Mrs. Cornell Hewson, 
who was a member of the Des Moines 
Public Library staff for six years, suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Robert Focht as librarian 
of the Atlantic library. 

Burlington—Two portable record 
players were presented to the library 
by the Rotary Club at their luncheon 
May 9. 

The Des Moines Historical Associa- 
tion has turned over to the public 
library $9,613.30 for perpetuating his- 
torical lore. 

Cedar Rapids—Appointed to suc- 
ceed Miss Story on her retirement 
is J. Archer Eggen, now librarian at 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
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Clear Lake—Ida Clack resigned the 
position of librarian which she had 
held since 1940, effective July 1. Her 
pending resignation was announced at 
the District library meeting held in 
Charles City. Mrs. Donald Carr, a 
member of the Mason City library 
staff, has been chosen to succeed Miss 
Clack. 

Davenport — Scott County — The 
Scott County library board has been 
appointed. They are: H. E. Lund, 
Mrs. W. C. Vollstedt, Mrs. E. A. All- 
bee, George Renson, Elmer J. Ham- 
ann, Roy M. Curtis, Raymond Baetke, 
Mrs. Minnie Kleeburg and F. J. Ford. 

Decorah — Luther College — The 
close of the school year marked the 
end of the active service of Karl 
Jacobsen as librarian of the college 
library. He spent the summer trav- 
eling in England and Europe and 
will return in November to resume 
his work of reorganizing the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in St. Paul. 

Delhi—A building and $300 for its 
repair have been given to the library 
by the will of Emma Brayton. 

Des Moines—Helen Parker, assis- 
tant in the reference room, has re- 
signed to become Medical Librarian at 
the Veterans Hospital in Des Moines. 

Dr. Nelle Noble has been appointed 
to the library board for a period of 
five years. 

Des Moines — Des Moines Library 
Club—Marybelle McClelland and Lau- 
retta McCusker were speakers at the 
May meeting of the Des Moines Li- 
brary Club. The meeting was held at 
Roosevelt High School, with Nellie E. 
Behm as hostess. 

Des Moines - Drake University— 
Richard A. Farley, assistant director 
of the University of Nebraska library, 
has been appointed librarian, succeed- 
ing Robert H. Wilkins who resigned 
to complete work on his doctorate. 

Paul Knapp, also of the University 
of Nebraska, was appointed librarian 
of the science division. 

Albion M. Gray replaces Mary Oli- 
ver as assistant social science divi- 
sional librarian. He has been a mem- 
es A the Newark, N. J. public library 
staff. 
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Mary Oliver will attend law school 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Eldora— Nancy Ney began her 
duties as librarian July 1. Miss Ney 
is a graduate of Luther College, 
where she took the library course, and 
has been teacher librarian at Winona, 
Minnesota the past year. 

Essex—Honoring the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Public Library, the Cul- 
ture Club held open house on April 
28, with Girl Scouts assisting. 

Estherville—A gift of $1,000 has 
been made to the library by William 
A. Barnes, Jr., and his mother, widow 
of the late William A. Barnes. The 
money is to be used for the purchase 
of “unusually fine books.” 

Fairfield—Mrs. Hoyt Lutes, who 
has been assistant librarian for ten 
years, succeeds Lelia S. Wilson as li- 
brarian. Mary Helen Jones has been 
named assistant. 

Fairfield—The public library was 
open to the public May 16 after be- 
ing closed for more than seven 
months, while repairs were made on 
the building to make it safe for fur- 
ther use. 

Fort Dodge—Patricia West Meyer, 
who attended summer library school 
at Iowa City, has been appointed to 
the staff. 

Grinnell—Mrs. Dorothy J. Thomas 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Stewart library. She was formerly in 
charge of admissions at the college. 

Hudson—The Tuesday Study Club 
has made possible the opening of a 
record library by donating three al- 
bums of records. It is hoped that oth- 
er organizations will make similar do- 
nations. 

Iowa City—Beverly Johnson of 
Sioux City and Hazel Westgate of 
Ashland, Wisconsin are new members 
of the staff. Both are graduates of 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Shirley Hans, who took the sum- 
mer course at the University, is gen- 
eral assistant. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
J. Bruce Morris, librarian at Willi- 
stead, Ontario, has been appointed 
reference and circulation librarian. 


Lake Mills—Minnie Powers, for 22 











years librarian of the Lake Mills li- 
brary, has resigned and is succeeded 
by Annalyn Moe, who has been as- 
sistant in the library. 

McGregor—The library has _ re- 
ceived a gift of $100 from Rachel 
Larrabee of Croton, Connecticut, for 
the purchase of books. This is the 
second such gift she has sent to the 
library in McGregor, the town which 
was formerly her home. 

Marshalltown—The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other service 
clubs have provided visual education 
projectors and microfilm books, 
which are placed in the library for 
distribution to bed ridden patients. 

Mason City—In connection with the 
Spring Book Festival held in May at 
the Mason City Public Library, a new 
bookmobile was officially presented to 
the library by the Friends of Libra- 
ries, who have headed the drive for 
funds to realize this dream of a travel- 
ing branch. 

The bookmobile is beating circula- 
tion records. One assistant circulated 
171 books in two hours, which is bet- 
ter than the average circulation of one 
book a minute. Lines of borrowers 
have to be formed and regulated to 
speed up the turnover of books. 

Theo Clara Hafner, a graduate of 
the Minnesota Library School, has 
joined the staff. She has had five 
years of experience as branch libra- 
rian in Springfield, Illinois. 

Missouri Valley—Extensive im- 
provements have been completed in 
the library. A new ceiling in the 
children’s room, new windows instal- 
led, window shades purchased, and 
the upstairs painted and varnished. 
Tables and chairs have been refin- 
ished. 

Morley—A building to house the 
library was erected by a group of men 
who donated their services in order 
to have a library. 

New Hampton—More than a hun- 
dred people attended the dinner held 
at the Congregational church to honor 
Bessie Porter who had served as libra- 
rian for 50 years. 

Adam Emery Albright, a former 
resident of New Hampton and now 
residing in Chicago, presented a paint- 
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ing “Path by the Sea” to the library, 
honoring the Golden Anniversary of 
its founding, and in memory of his 
wife. 

Kathleen Johnson, former assistant 
at the library, has been appointed 
librarian succeeding Bessie Porter. 

Ogden—Mrs. E. E. Dawkins has re- 
signed from the library board to be- 
come librarian following the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Bernice Braker. 

Ottumwa—Betty Barnes, newly ap- 
pointed staff member at the Public 
Library, attended the library school 
at the State University. 

Alma Muller, of the Ottumwa libra- 
ry staff, has been granted an indef- 
inite leave of absence after her serv- 
ice of 33 years to the institution. She 
plans to make her home in Michigan 
with an uncle and sister. 

Alice Hoover has joined the staff 
as general assistant. She was for- 
merly on the staff of the Oskaloosa 
and Des Moines libraries. 

Pella—Central College—Alice Lam- 
mers, formerly librarian at the col- 
lege library, has been reappointed 
head librarian. Mrs. Josephine Thos- 
tenson is assistant. 

Miss Lammers has been librarian at 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan. She 
has been attending summer sessions 
at the University of Michigan and 
received her Masters degree this sum- 
mer. 

Postville—The library is_ being 
classified and cataloged by Ray Doug- 
lass, who is donating his services. 

Sac City—Eloise Kibbie took the 
eight week course in library science at 
Wisconsin University this summer. 
Mrs. Dottie Bucknam was in charge 
of the library during her absence. 

St. Ansgar—Mrs. Sherwin Kittle- 
son has been appointed librarian. 

Sioux City—The Lions Club pre- 
sented 12 ceiling projectors and 200 
filmed books to the Public Library at 
a meeting held at the Mayfair Hote!. 
They are the gifts of nine Sioux City 
organizations and one magazine, the 
Coronet. 

Sioux City — Woodbury County — 
Mrs. Walton Sargisson of Salix, Wed- 
nesday was elected president of the 
board of trustees which has been del- 

















egated power by the Woodbury 
county board of supervisors to estab- 
lish a county library. 

The board elected Louis Peterson 
of Lawton vice president, and Mrs. Ed 
Mogensen, Salix, secretary. 

The library board met at the county 
courthouse to set up a budget. Money 
for the budget comes from special as- 
sessments which the board is allowed 
to levy as the result of last Novem- 
ber’s election. 

Mr. Peterson, L. D. Johnson of Cor- 
rectionville and Mrs. Alda McDonald 
of Smithland drew six-year terms on 
the board. Four-year terms went to 
Mrs. Sargisson, Mrs. Ruth Walker, 
Correctionville, and Rev. Mr. Schu- 
macher, Oto. A. E. Grigg, Lawton; 
Mrs. Morgensen and Henry Beeson, 
Correctionville, will serve on the board 
for two years. 

Sioux Rapids—The new library, a 
product of community effort, is com- 
pleted and serving the town. 

Waterloo—Extensive improve- 
ments have been completed at the 
East library. Double-deck stacks and 


modern lighting have been installed. 


The new shelving has increased the 
shelf space by 40 per cent. 

Waverly — Wartburg College — A 
gift of $350 from F. P. Hagemann, 
has made possible the purchase of the 
375 volumes of the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary for the college. 

Webster City—Kendall Young Li- 
brary—Jessie A. McMurray was the 
honored guest at a dinner given by the 
staff and board of trustees May 27. 
Miss McMurray is retiring after 23 
years of service in the library. She 

been assistant librarian since 
1930. ; 

Mary Rasmussen joined the staff 
June 1 as assistant in cataloging and 
circulation. 

Wyoming—Mrs. L. M. Koch has 
been elected librarian, succeeding 
Mrs. Harry Lindsay who moved away 
from Wyoming. 

NECROLOGY 

John A. Barr, member of the 
Greenfield library board, died June 19, 
1949. He had served on the library 
board since 1922, having held the po- 
sition as president of the board until 
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last February when he asked to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility. 

Mrs. Leora L. Byers, librarian of 
the Adair library and charter member 
of the library board, died August 20, 
1949. 

Harriet Foster, former Clarinda li- 
brarian, died September 7, 1949. She 
had been ill for seven years. 

Eva McCloud, a member of the com- 
mittee that made plans for the Bed- 
ford library, died June 25. She was 
the first secretary of the library 
board, serving for 25 years in that 
capacity. 

Lewis H. Minkel, a trustee of the 
Fort Dodge library, died July 14, 1949. 
He was exceptionally interested in the 
welfare of the staff and all library 
matters and contributed much to 
both. 

Mrs. Lena Wilson, charter member 
of the Eldon library board, passed 
away in Ottumwa, August 17, 1949. 
She was a faithful and active worker 
for the library and served on various 
committees continuously until her 
health prevented further activity. 


FARM BUREAU READING LIST 


FICTION 

Asch, Sholen—Mary (Putnam—$3.50) 

Ashton, Helen—Parson Austen’s Daughter 
Dodd—$3.00) 

Barber, E. M. — Trembling Years (Mac- 
millan—$3.00) 

Briggs, A. M.—Roots Out of Dry Ground 
(Eerdmans—$3.00) 

Buck, Pearl—Kinfolk (Day—$3.50) 

Caldwell, Taylor—Let Love Come Last 
(Scribner—33.00) 

Carroll, Gladys—West of the Hill (Macmil- 
lan—$3.00) 

Chase, Mary E.—Plum Tree (Macmillan— 


$2.50) 

Clark, W. V.—Track of the Cat (Random 
—$3.50 

Costain, Thomas B.—High Towers (Double- 
day—$3.00) 

Crone, Anne — Bridie Steen (Scribner — 
$3.00) 

Davis, H. L.—Beulah Land (Morrow— 


Fineman, Irving—Ruth (Harper—$3.00) 

Gallico, Paul—Lonely (Knopf—$2.50) 

Cos Elizabeth—Gentian Hill (Coward— 
3.00) 

Guthrie, A. B. —Way West (Sloane—$3.50) 

Hamilton, Harry—Thunder in the Wilder- 
ness (Bobbs—$3.00). 

Heth, E. H.—If You Lived Here (Harper— 
$2.75) 

Kantor. MacKinlay—Good Family (Coward 
—$2.00) 








Las § G.—Thunder on the River (Little— 

7 

Landon, Margaret—Never Dies the Dream 
(Doubleday—$3.00) 

Lawrence, Josephine—My Heart Shall Not 
Fear (Whittlesey—$2.75) 

Marquand, John P.—Point of No Return 
(Little—$3.50) 

Meeker, Arthur—Prairie Avenue (KEnopf— 
$3.00) 

Ostenso, Martha — Sunset Tree (Dodd — 
$3.00) 

Stegner, Wallace—Women on the Wall 
(Houghton) 

Stong, Phil—Wild River (Doubleday— 
—$3.00) 

Street, James H.—Tomorrow We Reap (Dial 
—$3.00) 

Taylor, Rosemary—Come Clean, My Love 
(Crowell—$3.00) 

Van de Water, Frederic—Catch a Falling 
Star (Duell—$3.50) 

= Dorothy—Because of the Lock- 
woods (Macmillan—$3.50) 


Wilson, W. —Abe Wison of Pigeon 

Creek (Whittlesey—$3. 00) 
NON-FICTION : 

ia, Katherine — Dolly Madison 
(Dou an 50) 

Bard, Mary—Doctor Wears Three Faces 
(Lippincott—$3. 00) 

erry William—Jailbait (Greenberg— 

-50) 

Caner, G. C.—It’s How You Take It (Cow- 

ard—$2.50) 


Croy, Homer—Jesse James Was My Neigh- 
bor (Duell—$3.50) 
Dunbar, H. F.—Your Child’s Mind and 
Body (Random—2.95) 

Fosdick, H. E.—Man From Nazareth (Har- 
per—$3. 00) 

Gunther, John L.—Death Be Not Proud 
(Harper—$2.50) 

Kile, O. M.—Farm Bureau Through Three 
Decades (Waverly Press—$3.50) 

Kimbrough, Emily—When Fond Recollec- 
tions (Dodd—$2.50) 

Late Owen—Situation in Asia (Little 

— Roberta—Ranger’s Wife (Pren- 
tice 

MacMillan, Miriam—Green Seas and White 
Ice (Dodd—$4.00) 

Magidoff, Robert—In 
(Doubleday—$2.95) 

Overstreet, Bonaro—How To Stay Alive As 
Long As You Live (Nat’l Conference of 
Parents and Teachers—45c) 

Parmenter, Ross—Plant In My Window 
(Crowell—$2.50) 

Pearson, H. S.—Countryman’s Year (Whit- 
tlesey—$3.50) 

Perry, Geo. — Granny Van (Whittle- 

Rogers, 


sey—$2.50 
Will—Autobiography; Edited by 
Donald Day (Hougton) 
Schweitzer, Albert—Out of My Life and 
Thought (Holt—$3.50) 
Siemel, Sacha—Jungle Wife (Doubleday— 


$3.40 
Spence, After 


Anger and Pity 


Hartzell—Happily Ever 
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( Whittlesey —$3.50) 

Streeter, Edward—Father of the Bride (Si- 
mon—$2.50) 

Stuart, Jesse—Thread That Runs So True 
(Scribner—$3.50) 

Taber, rac $3.00) B.—Especially Father (Mac- 


ven hn, L. M.—Farm Work Simplification 
iley—$2.80) 

Wadelten, Maggie J.—Gay, Wild and Free 
(Bobbs—$3.00) 

Wernher, Hilda—My [Indian Son-in-law 
(Doubleday—$3.00) 

White, W. L.—Land of Milk and Honey 
(Harcourt—$3.50) 

Wilson, Margery—Believe In Yourself (Lip- 
pincott—$2.95) 

Winslow, Kathryn—Big Pan-out (Nortun— 
$3.50) 

Years of the Modern: An American Ap- 
praisal (Longmans—$3.50) 

Yost, Edna—Frank & Lillian Gilbreth, 
Partners For Life (Rutgers Univ.—$5. 00) 

Ziman, Dr. Edmund—Jealousy in Children 
(Wyn—$2.75) 


FARM BUREAU CHILDREN’S 
LIST 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 

Bannon, Laura—Billy and the Bear (Hough- 
ton—$2.50) 

Beatty, Betty B.—Little Wild Horse 
(Houghton—$2.00) 

Brown, M. W.—Wait Till the Moon is Full 
(Harper—$1.75) 

. eset’ Meindert—Bible Days (Fideler— 

Ehrlich, Bettina—Cocolo (Harper—$2.50) 

Ets, Marie H.—Little Old Automobile (Vik- 
ing—$1.50) 

Geisel, Theodore — Thidwick 
$2.00) 

Hader, Berta & Elmer—Big Snow (Macmil- 
lan—$2.50) 

Henderson, Le Grand—Cats 
Abingdton—$1.50) 

Johnson, Margaret—Snowshoe Paws (Mor- 
row—$2.00) 

Klem, Grace—Serena and the Cookie Lady 
(Abingdon—$1.25) 

Krauss, Ruth—Bears (Harper—$1.00) 

McCloskey, Robert—Blueberries for Sal 
(Viking—$2.00) 

McGinley, Phyllis—All Around the Town 
( Lippincott—$2.00) 

Olds, Elizabeth—Riding the Rails (Hough- 
ton—$2.50) 


(Random— 


for Kansas 


Pege00 Rex—Red Carpet (Macmillan— 
Politi, Leo—Song of the Swallows (Scrib- 


ner—$2.00) 

Robertson, Lilian—Runaway Rocking Horse 
(Harcourt—$2.00) 

Slobodkin, Louis—Hustle and Bustle (Mac- 
millan—$1.50) 

Tatham, Campbell—First Book of Trains 
(F. Watts—$1.50) 

Tubby, Ruth P.—Picture Dictionary of the 
Bible (Abingdon—$1.50) 

— Christmas (Harper— 

-00) 




















Alvin Maple-leaf 


That 


Webber, Irma—Bits That Grow; Where 
Plants Come From (W. R. Scott—$1.50) 
Weisgard, Leonard—Pelican Here, Pelican 
There (Scribner—$2.00) 
FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
Aulaire, Ingri & Edgar d’—Nils (Double- 
day—$2.50) 
Bechdolt, John E.—Going Up; the Story of 
Vertical Transportation (Abingdon — 


$2.00) 
Bialk, Elisa—Taffy’s Foal 
$2.25) 


Bronson, Wildred S.— Pinto’s 
(Messner—$2.50) 

Bronson, Wildred S.—Starlings (Harcourt— 
$2.00) 

Bothwell, Jeanne—Empty Tower (Morrow— 
$2.00) 

Buff, Mary & Conrad—Peter’s Pinto (Vik- 
ing—$2.00) 

Dalgliesh, Alice—Davenport’s Are At Din- 
ner (Scribner—$2.50) 

Doblier, Maurice—Half-pint Jenni & Other 
Stories (Random—$2.50) 

Eberle, Be a ed Shovel Family 
(McKay—$2. 00) 

Estes, Eleanor—Sleeping Giant and Other 
Stories (Harcourt—$2.00) 

Friedman, Frieda—Sundae With Judy (Mor- 
row—$2.50) 

Fuller, Alice C.—Gold for the Grahams 
(Messner—$2.50) 
dden, Rumer—Doll’s House (Viking— 
$2.50) 

Gordon, Patricia—Witch of Scrapfaggot 
Green (Viking—$2.50) 

Hayes, Florence—Skid ae ao | 
in 


R. — Johnny 


Tresselt, 
(Lothrop—$2. 00) 

Walters, George — Steam Shovel 
Wouldn’t Eat Dirt (Aladdin—$1.50) 


(Houghton— 


Journey 


Marguerite—King of the 
(Rand—$2.75) 
rs Holling C.—Seabird (Houghton— 


$3.00 
Jetten, ay—Susie (Whitman—$1.55) 
Lathrop, ae the Wagons Moving 


(Random—$2.75) 

McCormick, Wilfred—Fielders Choice; a 
Bronce Burnett Story (Putnam—$2.00) 
Moodey, Marion M.—Here Comes the Ped- 

dler (Holida , 50) 
Parish, Helen R.—At the Palace Gates (Vik- 


ing—$2.00) 

Phelps, Margaret— Regular Cowboy (Macrae 
—$2.50) 

Rounds, Glen—Stolen Pony (Holiday— 


$2.00) 
Seredy, Kate—Chestry Oak (Viking—$2.50) 
—o Noel—Movie Shoes (Random— 


Angelo, Valenti—Bells of Bleecker Street 
(Viking —$2. 50 

Walsh, ary—Widow Woman and Her 
Goat (Knopf—$1.75) 

Witty, Paul—You and the Constitution of 
the U. S. (Children’s Press—$1.50) 

Zim, Herbert S.—Homing Pigeons (Mor- 
row—$2.00) 

4-H and HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 
Barley, Ann L.—Patrick Calls Me Mother 


(Harper—$2.75) 

Brechenfeld, Vivian—High Trail (Double- 
day—$2.50) 

Best, Allena—Seven Beaver Skins—(Win- 
ston—$2.50) 

Cavana, Betty—Painbox Summer (West- 


minster—$2.50) 
Cheavens, Martha—Crosswinds 
ton—$2.75) 
Corey, Paul—Corn Gold Farm (Morrow— 
$2.50 


(Hough- 


Crockett, Lucy H.—Popcorn on the Ginza 
(Sloane—$3.50) 

Daly, ay Favorite Stories (Dodd 
—$2.75) 

Daringer, Helen F.—Pilgrim Kate (Har- 
court—$2.50) 

Davis, Robert—That Girl of Pierre’s (Holi- 
day—$2.50) 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.—Crusade in Eu- 
rope (Doubleday—$5.00) 

Fisher, Cyrus—Ab Carmody’s Treasure 
(Holt—$3.00) 

Gilbreth, Frank B.—Cheaper by the Dozen 
(Crowell—$3.00) 

Helmericks, Constance & Harmon — Our 
Alaskan Winter (Little—$3.50) 

King, Marian—Young King David (Lippin- 
cott—$2.50) 

—_ —_— Harvest (Harcourt— 

Magidoff, Robert—In and Pity 
(Doubleday—$3.00) 

Meek, S. S. —Midnight, a Cow Pony (Knopf 
—$2.50) 

Miller, Jean D.—A Wish For Tomorrow 
(Dodd—$2.50) 

Moore, Ruth—Fire’ Ballon 
$3.00) 

Pinkerton, Kathrene—Good Partner (Har- 
court—$2.50) 
O’Rourke, Frank—Flashing Spikes (A. S. 
Barnes—$2.50) 

Russell, Bnsete—vectary 2 in My Hands (Cre- 
ative Age—$2.50) 

Smith, Dodie—I Capture the Castle (Little 
—$3.00) 

Tunis, John R.—Son of the Valley (Mor- 
row—$2.50) 

Wheelright, Jere—Gentlemen, Hush! (Scrib- 
ner—$2.50) 


Anger 


(Morrow— 


